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THE TRIE 1S RIPE 


U. S.Should Call Off 
 Quar antine of Cuba 


BY CLAIBORNE. PELL 


: In December, 1960; when ten- 
Cuba and the 


point, I visited Cuba, A few 
weeks later, we Closed our em- 
bassy there, making me the last 
member of Congress to have 


‘been in Cuba. 


Upon my return, I talked with 
Allen Dulles, then director of the 
CIA, and his principal deputies 


and said that an effort by force 


PES ee ee ee oe 
Sen. Pell, a Democrat, is Rhode 

Islond's junior US. senator. 
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‘to stimulate an uprising or revo- 

Jution simply would not work in. 


_ Cuba’ because those who vigor- 


ously: opposed Castro were eith- 


er killed, in pri-on, or refugees. 


Those left in Cuba were, general-: 
ly speaking, very supportive of 
Castro, ] ‘ound. Most ef the men 
carried arms which, in itself, 


where the government was un- 
popular. . 

In fact, I believed that opposi- 
tion to Fidel Castro had been ef- 


—fectively wiped: out and that the 


great majority of Cubans was 
supporting their’ charismatic 
‘Jeader. 

"Why didn't you telh me, too™ 
President Kennedy asked me af- 
ter the disaster al the Bay of 
Pigs. Now I wish I had, even 
though a report from a newly 
elected junior senator might not 


“have made much difference. 


Having heen present, so to 
speak, at ihe creation of more 
than a decade of chronic crisis 
with our Caribbean neighbor, I 
Have followed Cuban devel- 
opments with particular inter- 


est. : . 


In the 1960 campaign. candi- 
Bate Richard M. Nixon gave this 
prescription for getting rid of 
Fide) Castro: 

"*Now what can we da? We can. 
do What we did with Guatemala. 
There was a Communist dictator 
that we inherited froni the pre- 


was that the Guatemalan people 
themselves eventually rose up 
and they threw him out. 

"We are quarantining Mr. Cas- 
tro today. We are quarantining 


him diplomatically by bringing. 


‘back our ambassador, economi- 
cally by cutting off trade—and 
Sen. Kennedy's suggestion that 
the trade that we cut off is not 
significant is just 100° wrong. 
We are cutting off the signifi- 


cant items that the Cuban re- 
‘gime needs in order to survive. 


By cutting off trade, by cutting 
off diplomatic relations as we 
have, we will quarantine this re- 
gime so that the people of Cuba 
themselves will take care of Mr. 
Castro." 

History has proved this pre: 
scription wrong. 

After a decade of hemispheric 
economic embargo and diplo- 
matic isolation, the Cuban peo- 


. ple have not risen up fo throw 


out Castro. .Yet, to date, the 
White House has adamantly ad- 
hered to its quarantine policy. 

Despite imdications to the con- 
trary, it has refused to admit 
that circumstances have 
changed sufficiently to require a 
new Cuban policy. Is this be- 
cause the President refuses to 
admit that a = prescription he 
gave 13 ycurs ago nas failed to 
work? 

Foreign policies arc hard to 
make, but often even harder to 
change, especially when pres- 
idential reluctance reinforces 
bureaucratic inerlla. An 
forceful Congress can be a cata- 
Ivst in coping with this blockage. 
I believe the Cuban situation re- 
quires a congressional initiative. 


Jt was for this reason that I re- 
cently introduced a bill (8.2082) 
to repeal the so-called Cuban Re- 
colution of Oct. 3, 1962, which 
was passed shortly ncfore our 
eveball-to-eycball confrontation 
with the Soviet Union in the 
missile crisis. 


resolution reltecied the 


a cold war Eaponey of quarantine 
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and containment. In repealing — 
this outdated, irrelevant piece of | 
jJegislation, the Congress will be 

saying. that it is time for change in 

the United States' Cuban policy. 


The time scems, rine. for such 
an initiative. Just last week Cu- 
ba's ambassador ta Mexico said . 
his government was "ready to 
discuss, not establish" relations 
with the United. States if this 
country were prepared to lift its 
embargo of Cuba. The State De- 
partment was said to be stu- 
dying the ambassador's state- - 


‘ment and its impiications. 


Repcal of the Cuba Resolutioa 
by Congress could be the initial 
step in a new Cuba policy by the 
United States. What snould this 
new policy be? Basically, 1 pro- 
pose that the United States sub- 
stitute negotiation and dialog for 
confrontation. This ‘policy has 


. been applied to China and the 


Soviet Union. Why not fo our 
next-door neighbor, Cuba? 


There arc, however, special 
considerations that: must be tak- 
cen into account in making this 
change. It takes two to tanga it 
may be that Cuba will not re- 
spond to an invitation to the 
dance. To change the metaphor, 
a quarantine works both ways, 
and Castro may fear increased 
exposure of his people to the 
temptations of open socictics. 


The United States has worked 
through the Organization of 
American States (OAS) in estab- 
lishing the cordon sanitaire 
around Cuba. The United States, , 


alert, - 


therefore, must avoid unexpect- 


ed, unilateral breaches of it—no 
dramatic summuitry secretly ar- 
rived at. 


The United States is the ante 
of thousands of Cuban exiles 
from, Castro oppression. ‘They 
will fear thre consequences of 
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the Castro fovernment as an 


nontiniuied 
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worthy allies, a 


Sovtee ‘Spy Witt 


By HEDRICK SMITH 

Speclal to The New York Times 
MOSCOW, Jan. 6 — For 
most Americans, World War 
HW has faced into history, left 
‘largely to scholars and retired 
generals to debate. But for 
Russians, it is kept vivid as 
a memory and a source of 
national unity through a flood 
of books, movies, memoirs, 
and lectures — but rarely as 


effectively as in the latest’ | 


television espionage thriller, 
“Seventeen —“Instants in 
Spring.” ; 
The tale, which revolves 
around the exploits of a So- 
viet master spy planted high 
in the ranks of the German 
SS near the end of the war, 
is a shrewd conbination of 
entertainment and_ political 
propaganda that serves to re- 


: Kindle suspicions about the 


reliability of Western Allies, 
especially the Americans, de- 
spite the general aura of 
détente. — 

The Soviet spy, a hand- 
some Russian émigré named 
Stirlitz, uncovers a plot by 
Heinrich Himmler, the head 
of the SS, to negotiate a sep- 
arate peace with the Western 
allies behind the backs of the 


. Soviet Union throush Alita 
“Dulles, the chief of American 


intelligence in -Bern, 

The film is presented in fic- 
tionalized documentary form, 
with newsreel clips of fight- 
ing at the front and flash- 
backs to popular wartime 
tunes. It was so popular 
during its first showing in 
August that, although it is 
14 hours long and is pre- 
sented over. 12 consecutive 
days, it was repcated again 
this winter by popular. de- 
mand, . 

Not surprisingly, it is a 
frequent topic of conversa- 


tion with foreigners,  es- 
pecially Americans. Quite a 
number of Russians take 


quite literally its suggestion 
that near the end of the war 
the Americans were untrust- 
suggestion 
that frequently crops up in 
memoirs and nonfiction his- 
tories of the war. 
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“It’s not pretty, but that’s 
the way it was,” an army 
captain said recently to an 
American .who shared his 
compartment in a train. “We 
have documentary proof of 
that. Of course, this movie 
was fictionalized, but we 
know what was done behind 
our backs.” 

“It's a good thing Stalin 
found ‘out about it or it 
would have made trouble for 
us,’ an opera singer added. 

Others, from taxi drivers to 
teenagers, expressed similar 
views though with varying 
degrees of sophistication 
about the actual course of 
events which, according to 
Aimerican documents, differed 
greatly from the film's ver« 
sion. 

Tite idea of the attempted 
secret peace decal is but one 
of several bitter Soviet meme 


ories of the wartime alliance,’ 


Another sore coe is the 
complaint that the Americans 
and British deliberately de- 
layed opening the second. 
front in Western Europe to 
let the Germans spend their 
force on the Russians. 

Evidently out of desire not 
to offend the United Statts 
when dealings with President 
Nixon were just gctting under 
way in mid-1972, “Seventeen 
Instants in Spring” was not 
immediately released when 
the filming finished that sum- 
mer, j 

‘the work, by a successful 
and popular writer, Yulian 
Scmenoy, first appeared in 
dhe magazine Moskva in late 
1969 and then in a book, Mr, 
Semenov also wrote the 
scrcen play. : 

For a Soviet film, it is un- 
usual in several resnects— 
the quality of its filming and 
ils acting, especially the role 
of Stirlitz, played” by Vya- 
cheslav Tikhonov; an actor 
with an aristocratic face and 
bearing. Sometimes the ac- 
tion moves slawly but it has 
human touches and an air of 
Suspense unusual to the So- 
viet screen. 

Stalin appears as a wise 
and cunning strategist who 
divines the trickery of the 
allies and warns the chief of 
Soviet intelligence not to be 
outfoxed—a reversal of the 
buunbling rofe assigned him 
by writers and mcinnirs of 
the war curing the WKaru- 
shchey period. Moreover, even 


_ aggerated their 


some ot the hish-level Nazis 


_ come across as belicveable 


men with complex motives 
especially in the final crum- 
bling: months of the Third 
Reich. 

‘But for alt realism, the 
movie strays far from the 
facts. The writers union 
weekly, Litcraturnava Gazeta, 
canceded that while “every: 
thing" in the film was “based 
on facts,” the plot was an 
amalcam of events and some 
characters were composites 
drawn from real life but not 
strictly patterned on indi- 
viduals, 


No Such Spy 


In particular, by - other 
published accounts, the So- 
viet Union ‘had no single spy 
in such a stratezic and sensi- 
tive place as the top rank of 
the SS. More important, Mr. 
Semenov has: shitted forward 
in time, actions that took 
place in March, 1945, and ex- 
content and 
impiications. 

In his version, Himmler 
authorized Gen, Karl Welff, 
the commander of SS troops 
in Italy, to bezin negotiations 
with Allen Dulles in Switzer- 
land “dimed-at-a- political set- 
tlement. Mr. Dulles and his 
agents are depicted as under- 
Standing that General Wolff 
is speaking for Himmler and 
they scek to arrange a, post: 
war cabinet that would in-" 
clude Nazis and SS officers, 
hiding this from President 
Roosevelt. The implication is 
that only throuch Stirlitz did 
Stalin get coniirmation of his 
worst suspicions, 

Published American docu- 
ments of that perind assert 
that General Wolff made con- 
tact in Switzerland with Mr. 
Dulles and American and 
British generals cn 
to discuss the surrender of 
*SS troops in northern Italy 
and reaular traons in Italy 
under the command of Field 
Marshall Albert Kesselring. 

The Americen documents, 
published in 1968, show that 
the talks dealt only with a 
surrender of forces on the 
Italian front, not with a pol- 
itical settlement, and that 
Forcien Minister Vvacheslav 
M. Molotov was immedi: ately 
informed by Ambassador 
Averell cere Mr. 
tov's response, arcording to 
Ambassador byrriman, was 
to approve the contacts, and 
fo suggest that Soviet oifi- 
cers he included. 


March 8° 


Nolo-« 


Stalin’s Suspicions Aroused 


Although the movie con- 
cludes its story on March 15, 
1945, the American docu- 
ments show that from mid- 
March to early April Wash- 
ington and Moscow exe 
changed increasingly sharp 
notes and messages on the 
issttes of a surrender on the 
Italian front, with Washing. 
ton assuring that the Soviet 
Union could be represented 
and Moscow taking the view 
that something was being 
done to exclude it. Nothing 
in the documents—aven 


‘known Soviet documents— 


suggested Himmler's involve 
ment or any political nego- 
tiation. 

But Stalin charged in a 
cable to President Roosevelt 
that the Allies had reached 
agreement with Marshal Kes- 
serling on the Western front 
to permit British and Amer- 
ican troops to advance to 
the east in return for an ¢as- 
ing of peace terras, 

In reply, President Roose- 
velt told Stalin he had re- 
ceived the charges “with as- 
pee He repeated 
that no arveement had been 
reached, "40 full-fledged ne- 
eotiations held. ¢ 
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